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Since 1978, the Ed negation Commission of the Stit^i has worked 
closely with the U.S. Da^artment of Energy to do the foil owning : • 
' 1) collect and disseminate - information regard irig fed eral, state - 

- : ■ ■ '* "» - * ' 

.and local enmzgw ©ducat i^on and conservation activit ie-- s; 2) - 

- ^assist states^ln develop ±n|[ and * flttpleirlen ting b^th energy iEueation 

. . ■ - r w V 1 - * 

, and school energy manageraoent policies and programs^ 3) b^^tter % 

prepare state education ^officials to deal effectively- with energy 
mpply disruptions s and/o^ significant price esca-latio til* 



_ A Over the years, the pro j ect has d^^fj oped and ma i^tairi^ed an V 



tensive rsiouECi^eanta^ of publ'icatfSftg related Jteo energy— 
ed'ucatiorl and ^congatvatton from the public and ^privat m laators and 
a data barfk that include— s contact names, .program dese riptio *ns and 
* product listings from jtate energy offices and ednoat iori ag encies* 
Perhaps most important* fc>^ever , the project has earn md a n _ ational 
reputation as an objecti^ve source of^current informat ion ce-garding 



energy education, energy management £nd energy _emerge Ticy pi anning 



"nationwide, In this capacity, ^ project staff have convened 
rtant conferences wh=a ch t^aye influenced the apbse^uent 



direction of energy educ^ation and energy planning in -the st ates^ 
written and distr ibufted variety of .publications to liters fly 

thousands of educators 3t— id political officials! playerf a la ading" 
role in virtually every rnational, regional and stat© ^opfier trice 
j related to the scope of t=he project; acted as spokespersons for* 
the states in the national arena; and provided guidance to ^t^er ■ 
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national energy educ^atien projects* 

spite oS, thi-se accomplishments , thi^ projeot is ichedu 
to end \ on Gctobet 3 1 , 1983* Rather than list and eviluat* 
completed activities # which have been the subjfect of monthly 
progress reports , th is final, report instead focuses on the eru 
states of energy botZli as a to^ie of public ^tectit and as a. 
of sducationpl int^if«*est in the states* Th©' latter stetion 




includes a general poortrayal of state- level in-volvement in %nt 
education,- state^spe^cific characteristics o£ t£ne seven pilot 
states which have wo _ :rked most closely with the project, and a 

s 

comments regarding l^iter-regional differences in the way the 



irgy 



few 



states have dealt wi th energy educat 



\ 



ior\^ 



M h TOPICf OF PUBLIC IMT3REST 



ENBRG" 



Ten years ago* ^almost to thfe day, the Uni i:e^ States wa.s * 
target of an Arab oi = i embargo^ pr imarjly imposed in retfaliati^ 
fof^U- S. support of. Israel* Shock aofl/Snger^ we re quickly fftfll 
by the development o?^ state and federal ptogtacns designed ^to 
lessen our depend/enc^« upon forei^ oij by 1} stimulating dotpi 
luction of oil an«3 alternative energy soutces and 2) pronto^ 



conservation, Altho— ugh publfc -concern over energy as a po 1 jc — y 
issue had wane^ by tTis mid-sevent ifesT^^he 1979 Iranian crisis 
again sent oil pr ice_ s skyrocketing/ and rekindled our national^ 
interest in ^energy ir^depindem 



:owed 

sstlc 
ting 

once 



A decade after ^fche IS 



cril crisis, the Amer ican public 



>r oil p^: 



igain , 



seems to have become complacent over oil pfc ices 'and av^ilab i 1 
and, for the most pa rt^ seems "to be going aion^ wi^^ai 
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Administration's plains for oil and gas deregulation^- Yet:, -a 

'■ : .•'•.'*• . ..■ * w -- - 

dloser examination of our eneEgy consumption patterns and 
. attitudes repeals that some rather profound changes have oe cutred 
m Bin^f 1973. Prior to the Arab oil embargo, gasoline sold f^or 

approximately $.38 per gallon;.^toda^its averig^ price Js |il,20 f 
, Per gallon, slightly down from previous highs, result , we 

use less of this mote precious commod ity ; 1984 cars are tw ; ice as. 

* * * * 

energy efficient as were ,1974^ ear p - Siting an average of 2*6 miles 
per gallon rather than 13. We also may -have learned/' to hm ^uneasy 
ov^r the. nation's dependence on foreign oil ind hav« ieer^raad the 



relative extent of that dependence. We know. that a third c— risis 

could easily occur particular^ as the, war between I^an flf»q . 

i * , 

continues. * 1 

. ' "* s " * • r 

The public's pervasive and enduring interest in energy 

conservation and its uneasiness over our continued reliance on the 



volatile Middle East for a significant portion of our ail (albeit 

\ , ' ... -<? 

down' from almost half to appr ox imately one- third) * suggest tfe=iat 

energy, education has occurred since 1973** The ex tent tO-Wh:=ich 

this has resulted ,from%^lic i rmation programs, tfie mrnS^^a , 

common sensei^react ions to> higher prices or formal edacatione^l 

S \ > 

programs may not matter insofar as all four factors have been 

mutually reinforcing. 'And , as a result of unliffii ted eif&^qy — a t 

relatively low prices^no longer being available, people havs . 

become g^scious of energy as an important topic > basic to laaking 

realistic decisions about personal consumption and to 'making wise 

public policies about social and economic, domestic and \ 

international matters. - 



ENBF - 'If F" STATE KDUCAT TONAL. INTEREST ' , 

,. .. ....... - - ■ »*"■ - •-. - . • - - 

Energy f* o longer a priority, and this fact is 

'reflected i* rel :3v lack "of direct attention it receives at 

the State 1 ^ jnrrinished stature is a natural consequence 

of energy - . ,e , /the center of a world economic or political 

crisis -at t :i- , wh< .1' federal , state and local governments are 
slashing -ex n l1- .es in virtually all budget categories , 
including etfptyy and education. The importance that rrtightt • 
ordinarily be at.tached v to <Uiergy education is overshadowed by the 
pervasive public outrage ov<^r btfher , more general, issues of 
educatiorfal quality* And, accord irig "to economic^ theory , the 
allocation *o£ scarce public resources .reflects relative public 
urgencies . . . . - + 

Since most energy educators have advocated for the infusion 
of energy concepts ^into the core curriculum rather than for the 
creation of separatT energy courses, the current downgrading of 
energy^ education may be more, apparent than real > more a matter of ^ 
Losing visibility th^n" losing academic coverage, For example, the 
American Chemical Society*© new high school chemistry* curriculum 
addresses several energy concepts as part of an eff fW*— Prelate 
chemistry tg pressing social issues. The extent to which this 
pattern is followed in other subject areas and grade levels will . 
determine whether or not energy educators have succeeded in their 
efforts tch^energize" the curriculum* . , 

Certain!^ the comments made by energy, educator s at tjye March 
1, 1983 Invitational Seminar, convened by the ECS Energy, and 

-4 > : ■ , a 



. v "* - \ . / ' ' 

> Education^ Fro^ ©fet, indicate a comtcni tment to broader educational , ' . 

improvement- fiCforti antf a willingrr^ess to lose one's 

,* ' * _ - - - - ••,,« . ■■ . = - * . •«..•* . . 

j energy^s,pecif =xc identify in exchfemge for being part of, the general 

educational isform movement* Sine — re most energy educators have 

come from scif=nce, social studies^ or other 'academic disciplines, ^ 

turf is hardly an issue. Instead „ concerned educators seem to be 

motivated by their de&ire to .creatre butter programs in what are 

Jintraliy caeagnizid as cors subje«c4: areas that " reac^argt 

numbers of ^tn^uients . v ' ' } ■ • 



Although th^T extent to which energy education has penetrated 
the elemental ^/secondary ourrieuiu=m is ultimately the result of 
the interest saiid initiative of incS ividual classroom, teachers, . 
project staff ar^ somewhat optimistic in their sens© that, through 

L. 

the work o£, ECS State Energy a_nd Education Project and other 

energy and edracat iojj^b^lad projects, energy education ■ has become 
^institi^t ionaL ized • 11 - (Results fro^m a 1982 survey by the National 
Science Teachers Association suppo> rt this^concLusion . ) -Yet, in 



spit£ our csbser^atiorii Bugge^ti— ng that energy concepts and 

issues have entered the iducationa 1 mainstream during the past-/ 

decade^ we cafanot ignore the>possi t>il i ty that these inroads may 

s^y not be susta iteabie* due to the deer easing public resources being 

devoted to the^r topic. Findings ffr om an informal / 50»state 

'telephone sutrr- ey indicate the mmvrn rity of state 'agency cutbacks' in 

i 

personnel "ami program!, |iree of the stajs4 education agency 
^rends^noted b^y Dr , Petrotk in her December vl982 article, "The 
Status of En^r gy Education, in the -States, 1 ' are still valid! 

- : 7 ' ' 
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I'l Energy education specialist positions*,; 

* ^rhich ' were commonly established during the" 
seventies, often have been eliminated- and v 
'the associated responsibilities assigned : 
. t to curriculum ^specialists in science 

and/or social stndies^ >ln those states 
where energy education has always been one. . " 
off the many responsibilities" of a - - * 

curriculum specialist? the ataouht of tirtte 
% such persons devote to the ehergy aspect' 
of their work has decreased , " 
« - t y 

~ t 21? Fewer new materials are being/produced? 

V% * instead r there is a tendency to -revise aha - 
* Prepackage materials produced several* years * 
5 - go, ■ ■ ■ '■ % . * 

• »' • ■ * " 

3i' Some states have virtually eliminated the 
energy education responsibilities- within 
■ a v the state education agency and instead are 

„ ''assuming that energy education is a loc^l 

school district responsibility, * ■ * . 

. t , ' i ■ ' * c " ' 

K Simi lar i ty y most of the patterns attributed to state energy 

offices ,ar« still valid: . • 

1 • 'In many states the energy office is no 

longer. an independent agenfayi instead; it / 
{ has become a d ivision within another • 

department , such ,as regulatory agencies or . * 
..natufa-L resources- , . - , '- ■ 

2* With "respect to budgets f most state energy 

offices have already ^f el t the , impact of * 
. \ decreased federal funding * . 'and have 

pared down staff and programs accordingly, 
This is particularly true in those states 
*here the energy office has relied almost 
entirely on fedeial funds.',* • » 

3. State energy offices have tepded to retain 
some public information ppetf r am s supported 
through the Energy Ex^slfsioh Service and* 
other federally funded , state-administered 
conservation programs , ... . (Most other 
state energy office activities related to 
the elementary/secondary school curriculum 
■ have been eliminated*) . 
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J * ♦ * 

/, 4. The combination of • cutbacks ia 9 

federal ^funding and the current 
.uncGft^icnty over future funding for state 
■. *'• » ... v energy Qrf fices has been responsible for- \_ - _ 
personnel, changes within virtually every 
state ^flffirgy office, * As is the case 
■wi thin saati education Agencies, many ' 
offices Slave eliminated their education 
special ists; others have retained these 
positio^i^^j general ly* wi thin the Energy 
Extensiotzn Service structure* Regardless 
4 of the sgraecific programmatic assignments , 
there ha^s been .considerable turnover among 
* thoii inrfividuaii responsible • for energy • - 

educationn and/or public information 
programs — This, in turn, has led to 
problems of unintentional overlapping 
' ' flnd/dj? o^^ver looked activities within and 

among at^ates until staff have, become^ 
familiar' with their new responsibilities, 

In addition to tH^s impact of tighter budgets for energy and 

education programs at all levels of government project staff 

'Observe a second major factor that may ultimately work to the. 

detriment of eomp^ahen^s i ve , objective energy education programs , 

i,e # the trans i t ion f jrczz >tn public -sector to private sector " .. 

involvement. Many, if not all* of the continuing energy education 

programs are industry^supported and/or industry-based* * For 

■• A ■ : ! •• . '■, ' ■ • • 

example. Energy '83, Eri^srgy and Man's Environment* Energy Source 
and American Energy Wisk are all primarily sponsored" by the 
pr ivate ifdtor , usual J. through the public utility companies* 
Although^the oil cotfip^t — i ies. are engaged in ftwer educational 
efforts because of tig^^ter finances, nevertheless, some companies 
continue to sponsor c\}i— r icular activities, as do some of the gas 
companies. The irid usttrr y associations employ education specialists 

r. ***** 

who .disgamiliate matefi^a.ls to tdueators that obviously reflect well 
upqn .their member's 1 fretted interests . in addition to the question 
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of objectivity in such materials and/or* programs* a second problem 

may be- -developing, one which has received relatively little 

attention. How can a typical teacher— within the normal and 

reasonabie^parameters imposed by limited time' for subject research 

and curriculum development-- create a~comprehensi ve P balanced 

• » m 

program from the plethora of separate, specialized materials he or 

she may find, most o£\ which are produced by oil, gas or utility 
interests? * 

* *' 

ENERGY EDUCATION IN THE SEVEN PILOT STATES 

Colorado - 

Colorado has no position specifically defined for energy 

education in either the state energy office (SEO) pr state 

education office (SEA), The 5^6 continues to exist without state 

f inane iaT^support and is primarily involved in the Institutional 

Conservation Program (ICP) and Energy Extension Service (EES) 

programs around, the state* There has been no identifiable energy 

education program in Colorado for five years* and most of the 

curriculum materials produced in Colorado are now out of print* 

The §EO has repeatedly attempted to obtain statutory authority to- 

exist as a state agency ( therfey beepmirftj authorized to, receive 

state funding through state apptopr iationsi but has not succeeded. 

The SEO operates under the Colorado Department of Regulatory 

Agencies, but still exists under executive order of the governor. 
* 

The local EES offices are, active in promoting both energy 
education and energy management for scfiools, businesses and 
residences^, The SEO will refer calls to local EES centers f which 



have extensive libraries and experienced staff. In 1979-1980, 
Colora<^6 was active in energy emergency planning, although J 1 
emergency plans were limited to petroleum-based energy sources, * 
The governor's emergency powers have been eliminated by the 
legislature since the development of the state pl?m. 

The SEA has no involvement in^ energy education, except for 
whatever, may be discussed or considered by Field Coordinators or 
the Environmental " Education Coordinator, Colorado has an Energy 
and Man's Environment Program, which is active in organizing 
teacher inservice workshops, Ju^^rtedT largely by the Public 
Service Company of Colorado. 

; " • • • . J , ■ 

Florida * 
Mr, C, Richard Tillis* Director of the Office of Energy and 
Environmental Education in the Florida Department of Education, is 
responsible for energy education in both the SEA and SEO. The &E0 
refers any calls ort energy education to Mr, Tillis and has given 
him all the curr icular materials developed over the years through 
joint projects between those two offices, '(The Florida curriculum 
materials have been added to the ERIC system . ) The SEA continues 
to receive, state funding for energy^rela ted activities, and, as a 
result, Florida's large school districts are still active in 
energy education, sometimes through mini-grants fronr the SEA, 
These large local districts, e,g, f Broward County, Seminole 
County, and Dade County, have also gained notoriety in their 
energy emergency planning reports and continue to be active and 
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concerned with this topic,, . 

Power Company has been iAippgf tive of both energy education 
and energy management in the schools; primarily through in-kind 
services arid their own public relations programs, 

, " Idaho • • / 

Idaho's invdlvement in energy education ' and school energy 
management was initially comparable to states such ,as Florida or 
Nebraska, but 'has dtainiiht^ in the last several- years, Idaho is 
fortunate in having cost hydropower for electrical generation 

and, due to; a 'low population and considerable oil and gas reserves 
in-state and in neighboring states (which also have refinery 
capacity) , Idaho has not been particularly concerned with energy 
emergencies* ,- -' 

The SEA has undergone major staff reductions and budget cuts, 
However, Mr* Dick "Kay, the Science Coordinator, coiftinue^ to be a 
spokesman for energy educajferfon, while also having responsibility 
for several other special topics. Dr. Wayne Phillips handles \ .. 
energy, conservation for school facilities -and transportation 
systems for the" SEA, and has described Jdaho' s interest in 
developing geothermal resources, (A geothermal spring within 
Boise is being commercially developed and ^has drawn considerable 



national attention,) Ideihd'is active in EM'E and has a state 
coordinator, who has involved private sector * energy companies in 

supporting EME programs, The SEO is utfeer the division of water 

\ ' ■ ^ , , . * " . 

resources. Through- ±.he '^fis program, some energy education is 

1 ■ * * 

occurring in local dis^r lots and community energy programs. 



r . , . . . ■ ■ ■ 
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Ill inois • • -..V. 1 ' .! -=.^v : - v;i[-..:v-- 

: -V: • ' ' • v , ■•' J ■ '- .. C'i • S < : ; V -.. : \? • 

f hi It^no ife-iSEA hf s mlso BKper^riced*m^^^;^udge1^ puts and 

JoiS: of : f f * : flowivec^; workshops: efaphasi^ing solar energy ^ * 

applications for schools and residences ar^ still sponsored by the n 

SEA for vpcational educators and Science teachers. The* SEA lias v 

.«• ; -.v^. .':-.■,;.;> ^ . . •-•v;;- ^ ■ ■■/•-;■: ■ ..• -v; \ --v 

not produced ehergy- Related cur r ieul ar ir>a ter ia 1 s , but does refer * 



teachers to mater ials pg.od'uced^ by ^ther f states or national * 
qrgan i zat ipns * *Maay local school d istr lets support energy " • 
conservation in driver education programs* ."- r; v ' - , T ^ t # 

' The SEO exists under the auspices of the State Department of 
Natural. Resources . \. Illinois has an en eirg y ma n ag ^men t pr ogram ,for 
schools< in conjunction' with the TCP program. Several energy 

. v , • . : , : . u-y;y ■ '■ .- f ':. - " -'V^ ' 

companies r primarily coal, companies and puclear- energy 'supplied - 
utilities w have energy education-public information/ programs . 

v. ' . < • .. ^ • . "• * Massachusetts y';. 

/ "The 'SEA hais no staf f 7 pe r s o n ; bpec i f i c a 1 1 y ' r e spd n s i 6 1 e for - 
energy ^ducatLiohy but i t does We an energy management * 
specialist. The SEA has gone through several - reorganizations anci 
changes in leadership^ making it ^difficult to obtain information 
or assi stance. •" " > :■ ■ '':/>■;•■ • ' . ' • • v 

.-- •• " • -; , - * % * ''*'= > - •'• • • * * - ' * -v • ; 

* *■ . y. , " ' * ' , ' * . *», * . ■ :••'»■«' • ~ .'•*•'■ .» • ; :. . 

^ The SEO has a series of reports on energy conservation and 
several progtams of an energy education nature. For example. The V 
"Energy Phone" is a toll-free hot line that provides answers to 
energy cbriservation questions and referrals .-."to" publications. The 
SEO has recently published a consumer-oriented : ,f Here 4 Comes the : 
Sun" book 'on solar retro-fits.. The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
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:Kas pufriTihea reports on several eperjgy laiifced toplea> including r 
how „to improve oil and gas heating systems. Several other v 1 ' 
v-'-;* * . 1 deal iy**ba a egl o ^ g an i g a t i o n s , school districts and-: ^ ^liabbrati^ss 
>y are 4n)f©ived * in energy education and energy managezpent r > ,. * 

ui^ersc^ing vthe cpntinq^a importance of : energy conservation" in - 
& r the orl- dependent /northeast * ' ■ ; r^ :: ^> L 'i*V ; * 

■ '; % Massachusetts may be a useful" example of- a state that ip ^ ' ; ' 



s having fiscal 3 problems arid is not active through state- level ; ' 
\ mechanisms > while local organizations reflect the interests: and*, 
concerns of the .state's residents. . ' t - * ' 

~- ': Nebraska has been one of the most active; states in energy 

education. The SEO assumes a leadership role by 1) working 
- _ 4 closely with several other state agencies to produce and update- - 
cuf ricular materials at the . elementary through adult education 
levels; 2) presenting workshops on a variety of energy and 
education topics through the state' s community "colleges; 3) 
producing public television spots on conservation and renewable 
^ energy applications? and 4) deyelppij^ ai^^a^ 

conservation in transportation / through driver education , 
car-pooling f and school bus operations . , < 
-Through an increase in the state' severance t&x on oil and - 
; ,* 'g-as/ the state leg! stature has appropriated funds to the; SEO for 
.several programs that contain^ an energy education component * A 
- state-wide weather izatibn program offers assistance for school 
districts to improve the energy efficiency o f f a c i 1 i t i e s * Sumrter 
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;teach#r training programs ; are of fared across -the state, as are; 
free- subscriptions tb an energy newsletter . : ^ : 

; Thfere a^ nt ths state ■ and • 

16c ^ *■ ^©**MV Nebraska has not . chang^, # i^ts sincere iommi toent^ tb f 
energy educatibri # but instead has refined program^ to. reflect ^ '■■ 

curricuiar" reform in that state* ; v ' 

' ' ' '■''•'."•.0 ' • ! "'^- ; "' ? . "-' ••'*- 

- ••' ' : * V *: \- '•'•"•'•V' - fc . -.- *. ; ' s ■ " / : -.\" '■' \ " - ! : • 

r . "•' ■ ■ \ 7'/...- Ohio -V : - : •.•-7. • • •.>'« 

; Ohio' ^ Office of Energy Assistance, located in the Department 

of Education, has been diminished considerably, djue to state 

fiscal problems* However/ the office continues to answer 

^es^ions ^ 

The SgO is no longer a cabinet- level agency; instead, it is 
an operative of the "Department of Development. The SEO relies on 
fed ei^al fund s' fo^contin^d existence and is chiefly involved -in 
;ICP and EES activities The SEO aji^ SEA _a_re attempting- -to-gain^ - 
corporate support from energy, companies to continue energy fairs 
and energy expositions in local school districts* Training 
sessions for school building" operators are continuing through 
support from the SEO. . The SEO has been attempting to promote. a _ii 
low interest loan program with private sector lenders. The; agency 
continues to disseminate energy education materials produced. by v \ 
the U.S. Department of Energy, the National Science Teachers 
Association and the- Education Commission of the States while 
supplies last and encourages local schools and agencies to 
initiate' local efforts . ' - \ „ 
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;EMERGY r EDDCAfldM^IN *HE RE<3i6NS 



\ = "'V ^ ' "[ "'=.-: Northeast " : . ; ^ - . • . - - : 

* ' Northeaster^ ^tatea continue : *o pky a h 
oil and "are; -S;itili , t rel iant on ^ 

.source, Cdns#;kvatibn programs , particularly "low cost ^-'■ ; ']' :: -^'- 
feather iza t ion r are being supported by public/private sector/ 
par terner ships . Solar energy programs are also gaining popular ity; 
and are sponsored and encouraged by local community organizations. 
The Audubon Societies in both Maine arid Massachusetts are good 
examples of supportive organizations, as opposed to state V\ 

reKaucation" a 

emphasis on more* broadly-defined ,. education improvement efforts, 
are not active in energy education as a ctirrieular topic. - The 
state energy offices continue to exist a nd adm i n i s t er the ICP and 
"EES programs, ap well as low-income energy assistance and 
weather iz^tion activities. EES coordinators are providing more 
energy education assistance to teachers than is generally , 
realized* Nuclear energy is a highly controversial topic in the 
northeast, and there is extensive 1 iterature. and classroom ^ 
teaching materials on nuclear energy and on acid rain. - ; 

V.' r ' ,' . - ' - Southeast . ■> ; 

The Southeast is characterized by its reliance on imported 
liquid fuels and its very costly -electricity, due to high 
generation costs. States in the region tend to have very iarge, 
usually nuclear-supplied, utilities, which provide energy 
education on their own or through sponsorship of EM E and/or other 
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. North Ca Eplina^is" very a c ti v in * en e r g y ; ed uc a t; i q n t hr o ug h V 
energy Management ao4 Has created a unique Alternative "Energy- ; 
Co zpo r at ion * > ; Lo e a I 'oiigah iza tiop^ * i rtclud ing labor un ion 
.coal* companies . and manuf actur ing plants f prompte energy* / 7 
*66risetvation through low cost weather ization, in some cases for 
the purpose of helping layed-off employees cope "with high heatihg 
and cool ing co.sts « •*•"'?/• V* * •_ * ; ■. '" "v * '• '"■ = - : = 



v* 



." * "V : .V : ' - x Southwest • >> ;--'."V."-" •!-.."':/>. 

Southwestern states have been active in; developing -V .: 

- 1 grants from. several different departments, such.as Housing and 
■ Urban i Development .Vand JEnterior , to develop solar applications* r 
Most, state energy of fic^s^have well-established EES programs some 
.have been directly involved in energy education curriculum 
development, while others support outside curricular efforts. 
(For .example,. Arizona has developed mater ials , which Texas has 
supported EME at the local district level.) Many "of the energy 

developing and/or. supporting energy programs at local" school - 
. ^districts and institutes of higher ^education . ■ — 

.• -7 -■' . h " ". : Northwest 'v- ./="', : ," \' '. ■ * 

■ ■ ' * & . ' \ ■ * , . = _ . 

- ; There* is considerable debate over energy topics in this % 
region, For example, controversy surrounding the discontinued 
nuclear power plants in Washington has polar ixed the utility 
companies ^rici consumers,, and consumer groups have formed -to battle 
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^ r ate increases. The SEAs ' and ? SEQs are generally n^V involved in .(•".' 
5 the controversy. Conservation and weathetiiatiM progrMi are ; v \ ^ 
^ V ©yen somewhat iid because of existing* 

- and/ or o^o sed we a ther i za t i on mandates.; " \ / V\" v ":." : 

^ ^ ; ^ocky Moun ta in R^g ion * * • -v v /v*. ^ 

.. ? s ; •* v.^.aj/OX Ity . o f these ; s ta tes v ha ve *EME. pr ograms wi th stater 
c oprd i.na t o rs^w/ ;"1ME^ continues- to provide an irfp^ essive array . (of 
teaalier inservicie programs a nd curi id ul a r ; ma t^r i a 1 s . Wyoraifig\s w 
iv "energy education network i i wbrkt ng wel i> % wi t|Jan ^phisi s 
■'0. sc ience teacher sy School energy management does not seem to be 
.Very, important in the Rocky Mountain region. Whether this is due 
to the lessening emphasis on energy at the national level or to 
competing issues in the education arena is difficult td de?t ermine. 
SEOs continue ts* administer the ICP and EES programs, but no 
governor nor legislature has taken maj^or action to promote 
>nergy-r elated programs; ^ As in other parts of the nation. Rocky 
Mountain states appear to have spent oil. overcharge monies on low 

/ ' . ■■ . . ^ * ' • ^ . ..... • ' . * 

• ■ ■ - ' *.; ' - . * . ■ : - ;• • *- " ''- ■ 

income ehergy assistance programs, -Utah has- a sta'te- supported 

., ' . .' - i ' ■' . /■ ' \ " * ' ; . ' '.. : \ ■' y ■ . - 

. school;- weather ization program r similar ,tq Nebraska f s. Montana is 

J" ' • ' active in locai| EES programs that tend to focus on energy " ------- 

education for ^ult audiences, i _ \. ; . r 

= / . ..■ , : ./ Midwest ' . ':■'■>"' 

: Nebraska and Iowa are standouts in energy education. Tfhe 

.Midwest Energy Education Consortium continues to exist and 

•• : • ; . '. " ' 9- '*• • . • • :v -' ' -■ * ■.:.-.**.. ■ • " ; , , ■"" , ; .'. 

stimulate interstate and interagency coordination s and cooperation. 
Energy programs often occur ras subunits of agricultural education 
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-related vocajtionBi education . programs, * Ma^yr lof 



^^Se^d^te^^ dr iyer eduqa t iori ^ p£q^r~ams emphasi ze ^nergy : r " 
cons^r y at i o'n.f^a nd 4 there are seyeral&com^ bus 
r bating pr bgrams * • ' SEO red rg an i za t ion# ; Have Occurred' in many 
mi^e^irn statjis> and SE^s have been hurt by f iseal problems, 
wlfticli ffran^f ates into 43JBS/ staff hindi^n^ Beveril curricuiar 



* topicbyr 



^^yfe^DNCE* ETS IONS ^ 



Du 



e - to severV fiscal crise^ last £ 



aw 



years, most SEAs. have .cut back on energy education "programs and no 
longer- have staf^ 

- topics * Instr uc t i o n a 1 mater ials arq- sdmetimGs available upon ■ - > ■ 
request, but teacher inservice training programs have of ten been v 

, . . j<: * * > 

eliminated, 

■ - -^fbs 

provide technical, assistance to local dt#tr icts through field ^^ -^ 



)b^s; continue to face rising energy costs , ' and some jS$ASf - 
:ech 
in|tors 



W 6 > 



coordinators and* through transportation and facility management 
/ specialists* A small percentage^ of schools "in all the states have ^ 
received. fedora! support in the form of matching grants for i- \ 
: f .f a?c il i ty energy 'conservkfiop th r o ugh * the be pa r^ren t of Enemy's/ • v - 
ICP program - V , V : *<"■? 

\ \. Although federal funding for energy programs has decreased in 
l , ; the last several year SEOs continue £o exist . in al 1 the states> , 
ii but under a variety of administrative arrangements. \ Many ;SEps " 
• received pf eg r am- sp#e i f i c funding from "oil overcharge refunds to , 
the Departahent of Energy from several large oil companies. ^-HSome * 
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r ; a large conts ibut iftn^of . " in-kind 1 * suppo n t- fMm pc ivate sector 
; ^nergy^raj^a ted . companies. ; Sfips continue to/Jba?/ihdlr 

. stress eongeryAtioftS? Howiver f ; £ ew^ SEOi :hive itaf f or f inancial; 
stapport .. similar tp!^he levels that character i zed the* 1970 Vs., /</. 

I.h Spite of ; financial and staff 'cutbacks Jn^irtually e^ery . 
/ state education apency and state energy office, energy* education* 
advocates have .made progress in institutionalising energy \ ■ 

education through the infusion of energy topics into basic subject 
areas. However,; the combination of public complacency over ^energy 

; ' as a topic of concern arid clh^indling federal , state and local - 
revenues devoted to promoting energy literacy raises > the* question 
of whether the progress made over the past decade can be - . 

^ susta ined * The Continuing involvement of the pr i va te sec to r 
raises additional questions regarding both the . objectivity and the 
comprehensiveness of current and- future energy education programs. 

Under such circumstances, it is regrettable that a principal 
source, nationwide, of comprehensive, -objective information --.V 
regarding, energy^ education at all grade levels, as well as. school 
energy management and emergency planning is closing its doors, ; .v 

•Not only has the ECS State / Energy And Education Profect served as 
a information clearinghouse, but it has also been an • iriipa rtial 
arbitrator of controversial issues, a focal point for national 
leadership in* the development and implementation of cbst- effective 

, energy: education programs,, a catalyst for state- arid local actions, 
and a conduit to state education policy makers during an era of 

-">.< - ;: - V-:.: -.V--.-..; ' ' /i.' 



'••V; 



v V* 



education reform. 'ir~' 

« Beiaaus# the pr o j <ecfc/ i*s / end ing wh en fed^ra^^ 

education and for a myr iad: p£ © thefc s ta te- admini^te s 
V bp -loW, projects staff tpmi cotapmlimd to ©kpy e^S i^jthe ir ; eender n ^p t " ^ " 
4 * :/. the s.eourii ty p f the nation when the ;nex t energy vtoilrginox' ir ieis ^ j 
^ fori in spite of the ten - ye at s we itiav^ had- ^t© prep^e# the 4 natipn" \ 

is still vulnerable to, sudden energy, supply "disruptions*. And V ' 
. spite of a federal commitment to develop appropriate energy . ft^ :. 

policies and if at a ted public education programs r the ad equacy of- ,V 

current policies 'and * the extent of current -©due atiprial efforts" ! f | •; 
• p ^ . force us to ask not only about itHe nature of tbe. ^federal ; *> ... . 

commitment, but about the potential; "economic- and, political dangers % 

that we face. - ^ J - 
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